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Memoir of Robert Barclay. 


(Continued from page 346.) 


Another work published by Robert Barclay, 
is entitled * Universal Love considered, and es- 
tablished on its right foundation.” This trea- 
tise embraces a serious inquiry as to how far 
charity may, and ought to be, extended towards 
persons of different judgments in matters of 
religion ; and what principles among the seve- 
ral sects of Christians most naturally lead to 
that due moderation required. The author 
first gives an account of his own experience 
on the subject, and then endeavours to state 
and demonstrate the nature of Christian love 
and charity, the consistency with true zeal, 
and the distinction of the latter from false, 
persecuting, zeal. He then states his subject 
anew, as it respects the different divisions of 
Christians ; showing that their conformity, or 
want of conformity to universal love, is to be 
drawn from the nature of their principles, and 
not from the practice of particular persons 
among them. Thus much being premised, 
he examines the principles of several denomi- 
nations, and finds them defective, and incon- 
sistent with the principle of universal love. 
Lastly, he lays down some principles of Chris- 
tianity, which perfectly agree with true uni- 
versal love. ‘This work was written whilst its 
benevolent author was himself suffering from 
the want of universal love, being then a pris- 
oner at Aberdeen. 

It was only a portion of Barclay’s time that 
was occupied by his pen, in endeavouring to 
serve the cause of religion. He acted in sup- 
port of it, and, as we have already seen, he did 
not shrink from suffering for it too. In vari- 
ous ways were his talents called into exercise. 
In 1675, we find him engaged in a public dis- 
pute with some of the students in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. Though this dispute did 
not terminate to the satisfaction of the dispu- 


tants on either side, it proved the means of| full, I cannot speak to you.” 


convincing four other students, who were part 
of the auditory, of the truth of the principles 
which Barclay maintained, as acknowledged 
by them in three certificates, which are on 
record. 

Robert Barclay twice laboured in the Gos- 
pel in Holland and Germany, and had much 
religious intercourse there with persons in 
Various situations in life. It was during the 


first of these journies, that he made the ac- 
quaintance of that exemplary Christian, Eliza- 
beth, Princess Palatine of the Rhine, who 
received him and his companion with great 
openness, and was much affected by the inter- 
view which on the second visit took place, as 
is related by William Penn, who was present 
on the occasion, After a short stay at Am- 
sterdam, they proceeded to Herwerden, the 
residence of Elizabeth, the Princess Palatine. 
The principal object of their journey was to 
visit this princess, and Anna Maria, Countess 
de Hornes, her intimate acquaintance, who 
resided much in her house, and was, as well 
as herself, a woman seeking after the best 
things, and a favourer of such (says Penn) as 
separate themselves from the world for the 
sake of righteousness. 

The visiters were welcomed by the princess 
and her friend the day after their arrival, and 
were invited to dine with them. They held a 
religious meeting together, which was'so satis- 
factory that the princess desired another might 
be appointed, at which several persons were 
present. William Penn thus speaks of it :— 
‘« The eternal word showed itself as a hammer 
this day; yea, sharper than a two-edged 
sword, dividing asunder between the soul and 
the spirit, between the joints and the marrow. 
Let my right hand forget its cunning, and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, when 
I shall forget the loving-kindness of the Lord, 
and the sure mercies of our God, to us that 
day.” 

The following day they paid two visits at 
this little court ; and the day after, which was 
the first day of the week, they held a meeting 
there, appointed by the direction of the prin- 
cess ; at which several persons were present, 
besides those of her household. Among other 
things Penn says of this meeting, “The 
quickening power and life of Jesus wrought 
and reached them; and virtue from him in 
whom dwelleth the Godhead bodily went 
forth.” After this meeting, which held till 
late in the evening, the visiters took their 
leave, but not before they had been witnesses 
of the tender disposition of mind of the prin- 
cess ; who, attempting to set forth her sense 
of the power and presence of God prevalent 
among them, could not proceed, but turned 
herself to the window, and said, “ My heart is 
The next day 
Robert Barclay left the company, and return- 
ed to Amsterdam, and so home by way of 
London. 

The Princess Palatine is spoken of as a 
woman of great amiability and religious cha- 
racter. The respect in which she held Robert 
Barclay and the principles of the Quakers, was 
unreservedly expressed in her letters to different 
individuals connected with the English court ; 





and her good offices were more than once ex- 
erted to preserve this persecuted people from 
the penalties of those Jaws which interdicted 
the exercise of public worship in conventicles, 
as all meeting-houses were then denominated. 

The interest taken by Robert Barclay in 
the government of the Church, and of objects 
connected with the prosperity of the Society, 
frequently led him to London to attend its 
annual meetings. His character and connec- 
tions gave him influence in quarters where the 
presence of such a man might be supposed to 
be least welcome. He was known at court, 
where he was well received, and treated with 
marked respect by Charles II. The circum- 
stances which first led him to the palace are 
but imperfectly known. His father had been 
a sufferer in the civil wars, and the predilec- 
tions of the family were known to be in favour 
of the Stuart dynasty. Beyond this, we pos- 
sess noinformation. His dedication to Charles 
II., preceding “The Apology,” so justly ad- 
mired for its high tone of patriotism and inde- 
pendence, shows that whatever else might 
have secured him such a continuance of royal 
favour, it was not servility or flattery. 

In 1679, Barclay obtained a charter from 
Charles II. under the great seal, constituting 
his lands at Ury, a free barony, with civil and 
criminal jurisdiction to him and his heirs, 
which was afterwards ratified by Act of Par- 
liament ; the preamble of which states it to be 
‘“‘for the many services done by Colonel 
David Barclay and his son, the said Robert 
Barclay, to the King and his most royal pro- 
genitors in times past.” This privilege was 
enjoyed by the family until the tenure of all 
such grants was extinguished in Scotland, in 
the reign of George IL. 

During this reign he was again employed 
in writing in defence of his “ Apology,” and 
his treatise on “ Discipline”’—his two chief 
works. He had previously declared his opin- 
ion, that all war was indefensible, on the 
ground of its incompatibility with the principle 
of universal benevolence. He published two 
treatises on this subject, one of which, written 
in Latin, was addressed to the ambassadors 
and deputies of the several princes of Europe, 
who assembled at Nimeguen, in 1677, to con- 
sult the peace of Christendom. To each of 
these he presented one of his treatises, accom- 
panied with a copy of his principal work, 
*‘An Apology for the True Christian Divini- 
ty;” urging them strongly in the former to 
promote the good work for which they were 
assembled, pointing out the true causes of war, 
and its incompatibility with Christian princi- 
ples. 

Barclay was not a mere theoretical writer : 
when his principles were put to the test, he 
did not forsake them to avoid persecution or 
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imprisonmeut, which was often his lot, nor did | another table is a large bowl half full of water, | ing birds, as the Cashew-bird, the Blue Quit, 


he let them fall to the ground, as is the policy |in which are thrown the /and shells collected 
of some, in cases of imminent danger. In one|in the morning. ‘The animals in the dry sea- 


of his journeys from London, a circumstance 
occurred which strongly manifested his adhe- | 
rence to the principle of being precluded from | 
retaliating violence, even in seli-defence. He} 
was attacked by highwaymen on the road, | 
one of whom levelled a pistol at him, and} 
made a determined demand for his purse. 
Calm and self-possessed, he looked the robber | 
in the face, with a firm, but meek benignity, | 
assured him he was his and every man’s| 
friend; that he was willing and ready to re-| 
lieve his wants; that he was free from the 
the fear of death, through a Divine hope in| 
immortality, and therefore was not to be inti- 
midated by a deadly weapon, and then appeal- 
ed to him whether he could find in his heart 
to shed the blood of one who had no other'| 
feeling or purpose but to do him good, The 
robber was confounded; his eye melted ; his 
brawny arm trembled; his pistol dropped out 
of his hand on to the ground, and he fled from 
the presence of the non-resistant hero, whom 
he could no longer confront. It was observed 
the morning before he was attacked, Barclay 
was more pensive than usual ; and he express- 
ed an opinion that some unusual trial or exer- 
cise would occur that day ; but when the affair 
happened he enjoyed a remarkable serenity. 


(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.’ 


A Nataralist’s Sojourn in Jamaica, 
BY PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, 


This is the title of a pleasant little volume, 
which we have perused with interest. The 
author resided in Jamaica for 18 months, and 
his principal employment appears to have 
been, studying its natural productions, and the 
habits of the lizards, insects, fish, and other 
animals about him, and collecting specimens 
of all of them. This latter part of his busi- | 
ness was no sinecure, as any one that will | 
read his account of an entire day spent in| 
skinning a tainted shark in the hot sun, will | 
readily admit. We will quote his own de- 
scription of his 

WORK-ROOM. 


‘Let me describe a working naturalist’s 
laboratory. Suppose the time to be 2 pr. M., 
afier a morning’s excursion to the mountain. 
In the room are three large tables, one of them 
against the window, at which a negro youth 
is sitting. Before him lie half a dozen birds, 
one of which he is skinning; beside him lie 
scissors, knives, nippers, forceps, a pepper- 
box of pounded chalk, a jar of arsenical soap, 
needles and thread, cotton-wool, and other 
apparatus, with several cones of paper ready 
to drop each skin into, when finished. Across 
the room are strung lines in various directions, 
from which are suspended some hundreds of 
similar paper cones, each tenanted by a bird- 
skin ; they are thus placed in order that they 
may dry out of the reach of rats, which never- 


&c., and in a gauze-fronted box on one of the 
tables are a half a score Lizards of different 





son withdraw themselves into the recesses of| species, crawling along the sides or roof, as it 


their shells, covered either with their opercu-| happens. 


Three or four of the gorgeous 


lum, or,—if this be wanting, as is the ease | Long-tailed Humming-birds are flitting here 
with the numerous tribe of Snails,—with an|and there snapping up the invisible insects 
epiphragma of hardened mucus that answers | that dance like motes in the sunbeam, or fling. 


the same purpose. 
extract; but a few hours’ immersion in cold 
water stimulates them to action, and they 
crawl about freely. A boy sits at this table 


with another vessel containing boiling water ; | edge. 


into this have been put the shells collected on 
the previous day, afier having been all night 
in the cold water, The hot water kills them 
immediately, and the lad takes out each in 
succession, extracts the animal with a needle 
of suitable size, and separates the operculum 
ifthere be one. He then takes a soft tooth- 
brush, and well cleanses the shell from earth, 
mucus, and all other defilements, rinses it in 
a basin of clear water, and lays it on a cloth 
to drain, with its operculum in it. When 
thoroughly dry, each shell is wrapped in soft 
paper separately, (the operculum having been 
confined in its cavity by a bit of cotton wool,) 
and carefully packed with others in boxes. 
‘In one corner of the floor a third youth is 
engaged in laying out the botanical specimens 
brought in, or in shifting the papers of those 
already drying. A board three feet square, 
made double to prevent warping, lies on the 
floor ; and sheets of coarse brown paper of the 


largest size are spread open, on it, one over 


the other, each with a plant (or more than 
one if small) between it and the next. The 


They are thus difficult to 


ing back the light with the lustre of an emer. 
ald from their lovely bosoms as they sit con. 
tentedly upon the lines, or hover in front of 
the cup of syrup placed for them on the table's 
Sometimes several of the minuter 
Vervain Humming-birds are buzzing like bees 
in the corners of the ceiling, hanging on wings 
that are visible only like an undefined cloud 
on each side. Beautiful Orchideous plants 
growing on clumps of wood are hanging from 
pegs in the wall, some throwing out their fan- 
tastic spikes of blossoms, others in a state of 
rest, displaying nothing but a maze of inter. 
twined roots and the shrivelled pseudo-bulbs, 
Large sacks containing Orchidee newly 
brought in lie on the floor, and many speci- 
mens of the same curious tribe of plants are 
heaped up under the tables, with Cactoidea, 
awaiting the time when they may be shipped 
for England. On the trunks of the trees 
around the dwelling-house, and more espe- 
cially on the top of a broad buttress of one of 
the outbuildings, are placed specimens of some 
twenty or thirty species of epiphyte Orchidea, 
fastened in various ways, partly that I may 
enjoy the beauty of a race which has always 
been a favourite of mine, and partly for a 
more practical purpose, that of identifying 
them. In exploring the woods, at all seasons, 





whole series is then covered with a board|of course one often sees clumps of Orchidea 
similar to the bottom one, and loaded with| attached to trees, but not in flower; at these 


large stones for weights. 


Every day these| times so great is the resemblance of the bulbs 


are shifted ; the upper board becoming in turn|of one kind to those of another, that a close 


the foundation, fresh paper being supplied, on 
which the plants are laid one by one, as be- 
fore, and the damp paper taken away. When 
the shifting is performed, this paper is spread 
out in the sun to dry, and laid in a heap to be 
The new plants are 
taken from the large portfolio in which they 


used in turn to-morrow. 


personal acquaintance would be hardly suffi- 
cient to determine the species; in such cases 
my custom has been to bring home a specimen 
in a growing state, and suspend it either with- 
in doors or without, until the appearance of 
its blossom should enable me to identify it. 
The watching of the daily development of the 


were placed when gathered, and added to| plants, and the pleasant suspense and expec- 


those in the press; while such specimens as 
are sufficiently dried are successively removed 


to the store-box. 


‘“*Perchance the curious visiter might see 
the naturalist himself busy with his izsect- 
spowls ; immersing the Leet/es in boiling water, 
subjecting the Lepidoptera to the vapour of 
prussic acid, pinning them in the setting-boxes, 
and fastening down the wings of the butterflies 


tation of what the flower may turn out to be, 
are enjoyments that will readily be appreci- 
ated by every one who has ever cultivated a 
flower-garden.”’ 

With such industry we need not wonder at 
the amount of his spoils, which he informs the 
courteous reader, were as follows :— Mam- 
malia, 41 specimens; Birds, 1510; Reptiles, 
102; Fishes, 94; Nests and Eggs, 34 ; Shells 





theless sometimes manage ingeniously to 
scramble along the slender lines and gnaw 
the feet and wing-tips of the specimens, On 


with little braces of card-paper. Or he might , 
be recording the facts observed in the morn-| about 1850; Crustacea, 100; Insects (includ- 
ing’s tour, before their freshness had faded|ing Arachnida and Myriapoda), about 7800; 
from the memory ; or taking sketches of forms| Echinodermata, 57; Zoophytes, &c. 42; 
and colours that death would destroy ; or occa-| Sponges, 550. Dried Piants, about 5000; 
sionally glancing a master’s eye over the| Living Plants (Orchidew), about 800; (Bulbs 
operations of the subordinates, and Suckers), 932 ; (Cacti), 32; (Ferns), 222; 
“ But other than human tenants occupy this | (other Living Plants, young ‘Trees, &c.), 117; 
room. ‘The visiter would see hanging against | large Capsules and Seed-vessels, 383 ; Seed of 
the wall a long low cage containing a dozen| flowering Plants, 170 packets; Palm-seeds, 
or so of the native Columbade, among which|14 boxes; Gums, 24 specimens ; Woods, 50 
the noble Baldpate and gentle Peadove are/| blocks.” 
conspicuous. Another large cage is inhabited| It must not be supposed that our author was 
by some of the more gaily coloured fruit-eat-|a mere collector. He observed with interest 


(marine), 1276; (terrestrial and fluviatile), 
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the scenery about him, and the habits of the|crimson or orange, like the petal of a flower, truth, that all are alike objects of the love of 


plants and animals he was collecting; and 
was quick in perceiving the peculiarities of 
structure, by which the Author of Nature has 
provided fur the sustenance and comfort of his 
creatures, and adapted them for the situation 
they were designed to fill. How pleasantly 
he speaks of one class, too frequently associ- 
ated in our minds with repulsive images! We 
mean the 
LIZARDS. 


“One feature with which a stranger cannot 
fail to be struck on his arrival in the island, 
and which is essentially tropical, is the abun- 
dance of the Lizards that everywhere meet his 
eye. As soon as ever he sets foot on the 
beach, the rustlings among the dry leaves, 
and the dartings hither and thither among 
the spiny bushes that fringe the shore, arrest 
his attention ;* and he sees on every hand the 
beautifully-coloured and meek-faced Ground 
Lizard (Ameiva dorsalis) scratching like a 
bird among the sand, or peering at him from 
beneath the shadow of a great leaf, or creep- 
ing stealthily along with its chin and bell 
upon the earth, or shooting over the turf with 
such a rapidity, that it seems to fly rather 
than run, By the road-sides, and in the 
open pastures, and in the provision-grounds 
of the negroes, still he sees this elegant and 
agile Lizard; and his prejudices against the 
reptile races must be inveterate indeed, if he 
can behold its gentle countenance, and timid 
but bright eyes, its chaste but beautiful hues, 
its graceful form and action, and its bird-like 
motions, with any other feeling than admira- 
tion, 

* As he walks along the roads and lanes 
that divide the properties, he will perceive at 
every turn the smooth and trim little figures 
of the Wood-slaves (Mabouya agilis) basking 
on the loose stones of the dry-walls; their 
glossy fish-like scales glistening in the sun 
with metallic brilliance, They lie as still as 
if asleep ; but on the intruder’s approach they 
are ready in a moment to dart into the cre- 
vices of the stones, and disappear until the 
danger is past, 

“If he looks into the outbuildings of the 
estates, the mill-house, or the boiling-house, 
or the cattle-sheds, a singular croaking sound 
above his head causes him to look up; and 
then he sees clinging to the rafters, or crawl- 
ing sluggishly along with the back downward, 
three or four Lizards, of form, colour, and 
action very diverse from those he has seen 
before, It is the Gecko, or Croaking Lizard 
( Thecadactylus levis), a nocturnal animal in 
its chief activity, but always to be seen in 
these places, or in hollow trees, even by day. 
Its appearance is repulsive, I allow, but its 
reputation for venom is libellous and ground- 
less, 

“The stranger walks into the dwelling- 
house. Lizards, lizards, still meet his eye. 
The little Anoles (A, iodurus, A, opalinus, 
&c.) are chasing each other in and out between 
the jalousies, now stopping to protrude from 
the throat a broad disk of brilliant colour, 





— virides ec'iam occultant spineta lacertos.” 
—Vira. 


avers 


then withdrawing it, and again displaying it a common Redeemer, who gave himself a 
in coquettish play. ‘Then one leaps a yard or ransom for all. He has taught us to regard 
two through the air, and alights on the back him alone as our master, and that all we are 
of his playfellow ; and both struggle and twist brethren, designed alike for a happy immor- 
about in unimaginable contortions. Another tality, to be enjoyed in His holy presence. 

is running up and down on the plastered wall,! Then how can Christians seize upon a por- 
catching the ants as they roam in black lines tion of their fellow-men, consign them to a 
over its whited surface; and another leaps state of bondage that is to end only with their 
from the top of some piece of furniture upon lives, shut out in a large measure the light of 
the back of the visiter’s chair, and scampers knowledge from their understanding, and re- 
nimbly along the collar of his coat. It jumps duce them to the state of chattels, to be bought 
on the table ;—can it be the same? Aninstant and sold at the option of the master ;—thus 
ago it was of the most beautiful golden green, severing the tenderest ties of human nature? 
except the base of the tail, which was of a How can Christians do thus, and still stand 
soft, light, purple hue; now, as if changed by approved in the sight of that gracious Being 
an enchanter’s wand, it is of a sordid sooty whose ear is open to the cries of the poor and 
brown all over, and becomes momentarily the oppressed, and whom we acknowledge to 
darker and darker, or mottled with dark and be our Lord! 

pale patches of a most unpleasing aspect.| To bring slavery to the test of the precepts 
Presently, however, the mental emotion, what-'of our Lord Jesus Christ, let us suppose our- 
ever it was, anger, or fear, or dislike, has selves, our children, our parents, our brothers 





| passed away, and the lovely green hue spar-'and sisters, in the position of the slave. Let 
kles in the glancing sunlight as before. us ask ourselves what course of conduct we 
“He lifts the window-sash; and instantly! should, in this condition, desire and expect 
there run out on the sill two or three minute! from the followers of Him who was sent “to 
Lizards of a new kind, allied to the Gecko, | proclaim liberty to the captives, and the open- 
the common Pallette-tip (Spheriodactylus ar-|ing of the prison to them that are bound ;” 
|gus). It is scarcely more than two inches|and who enjoined his disciples to do to others 
long, more nimble than fleet in its movements, | as they would that others should do to them? 
and not very attractive. | Should we not expect that Christian freemen 
“In the woods he would meet with other} would raise their voices to plead our cause 1— 
kinds. On the trunks of the trees he might that Christian legislators would employ their 
frequently see the Venus (Dactyloa Edward-' power to loosen, rather than strengthen our 
sit), as it is provincially called; a Lizard, bonds?!—that Christian masters would feel 
much like the Anoles of the houses, of a rich'constrained to remove the heavy burden, 
grass-green colour, with orange throat-disk,|break every yoke, and let the oppressed go 
but much larger and fiercer: or in the eastern free? 
parts of the island the great Iguana (Cyclura| We speak of slavery as constituting a na- 
lophoma), with its dorsal crest like the teeth| tional sin ; and when we reflect upon the mil- 
of a saw running all down its back, might be lions of our fellow-creatures who are subjected 
seen lying out on the branches of the trees, or | to its blighting influence, the subject assumes 
playing bo-peep from a hole in the trunk: or,|a magnitude that may well affect us with deep 
in the swamps and morasses of Westmoreland, concern, It cannot be supposed that such is 
the yellow Galliwasp (Celestus occiduus), so to be the permanently established state of 
much dreaded and abhorred, yet without rea-| things ; and by what means a change is to be 
son, might be observed sitting idly in the mouth effected, is among those fearful events which 
of its burrow, or feeding on the wild fruits and lie concealed in the unknown future. Would 
marshy plants that constitute its food.” ithat the hearts of our countrymen could be 
(To be continued.) \inclined to seek out, and adopt measures tend- 
|ing to the peaceable extinction of this oppres- 
— |sive system! 
ADDRESS ON SLAVERY. | It is true that slavery is confined to a sec- 
Address of the Yearly Meeting of the religious on of a See and is not oe “ 
Society of Friends, held in the city of New je a oe SS as He - ——- 
York, in the Sixth month, 1852, to the Pro- therefore be thought that the responsibility 
| fessors of Christianity in the United States, _— i neg Psa in which a ‘othe 
on the subject of Slavery, jtution is fostered. But permit us to ask if the 
| statesman who expends his eloquence to rivet 
P q 
|the chains of slavery, and to extend the area 
Patriotism in its purest form may lead us to of it, and the citizen who supports that states- 
oes ot every country as our country, and man, have no connection with the system? 


ee 


(Concluded from page 349.) 





every man as our brother; and may prompt) 


the desire to promote the happiness of all, to 


enlighten the uninformed, to assist the needy, | 


and to relieve the oppressed : and popular out- 


bursts of this nature, are not unfrequently | 


manifested. 


large and perfect this generous feeling. Reli- 


gion founds the sentiment, not alone on the 
circumstance of a common Creator, or com- 


mon ancestry, but also upon the interesting 


But it belongs to religion to en-| 


And to the members of our own body, in com- 
mon with all who profess the benign religion 
of the Gospel, we would address the inquiries, 
|Have the manufacturer and the merchant, to 
| whom the products of slave labour furnish the 
material for a lucrative business, and the indi- 
vidual whose consumption of those products 
sustains the manufacturer and the merchant— 
have they no connection with slavery? It 
has been said, ‘* Whoso gives the motive, 
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makes his brother’s sin his own.” May we 
all carefully examine the subject, and consider 
whether, while freely trading in, and consum- 
ing the produce of slave labour, we are not 
indeed giving the motive; and do not become 
ourselves, in fact, a party to the system: and 
whether we shall be justified in the sight of 
Him who judgeth righteously, who is indeed a 
God of knowledge, and by whom actions are 
weighed ? 

We call upon the professors of Christianity 
throughout the length and breadth of our land, 
seriously to consider in what manner, as fol- 
lowers of Christ, called by him to be as the 
salt of the earth, the weight of their influence 
should be exerted for the removal of this great 
evil. It is a solemn thought that retribution 
is consistent with the attributes of the Deity. 
In sacred history we may trace the visitations 
of Divine displeasure upon a highly favoured 
but revolting people, showing that God is in- 
deed “terrible in his doing towards the chil- 
dren of men:” and these things are recorded 
for our warning. 

We would iespectfully invite those who 
claim to stand as pastors to the people, to re- 
flect upon the importance of the station they 
occupy, and the weight of obligation resting 
upon them, faithfully to discharge the duty 
they have assumed, and cast the weight of 
their influence on the side of justice and free- 
dom. 

It is interesting to reflect upon the effect 
produced by the preaching of the Gospel in 
the primitive age of the Church, upon a people 
sunk in pagan darkness and pagan immorality 
—how, through the reforming influence of 
this ministry, they were drawn to forsake the 
evil of their ways, and to “ walk in newness 
of life.” And though these converts to the 
Christian faith were despised and persecuted, 
yet, unprotected by any earthly power, their 
numbers and their influence increased, until at 
length the towering institution of paganism 
yielded to the force of truth. 

And doubtless it was, and is, the design of 
the Great Head of the Church, that this Chris. 
tian influence should prevail against every 
system, the tendency of which is to obstruct 
the coming of his Kingdom, until, through its 
prevalence, the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ. 

In the transporting view of this renovated 


‘Well done, good and faithful servant ; thou | 


hast been faithful over a few things, | will 


| 


many more, I have had to pass through alter. 
nations of feelings, doubts and fears, especially 


make thee ruler over many things: enter thou | in looking back on my many short-comings, and 


into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
‘Yearly Meeting of the religious Society 
of Friends, held in New York, in the 
Sixth month, 1852, 

Ricuarp Carpenter, Clerk. 


From the Annual Monitor for 1852. 
THOMAS MOUNSEY. 


Thomas Mounsey, of Hendon Hill, Sunder- 
land, an elder, deceased Twelfth month 7th, 
1850, aged 57 years. 

He was a man of superior abilities and 
considerable intellectual] attainment; of a most 
affectionate disposition, and peculiarly alive to 
social enjoyment; yet endowed with rare mo- 
desty and diffidence of his own powers. 

Of his religious experience he feared to 
speak, even to his near friends, so that it was 
not till within a few months of his decease, 
that his natural reserve on this subject was 
overcome, and he was constrained, by the love 
of his Saviour, to tell of his gracious dealing 
towards him. The following are some of his 
expressions, during the progress of an ex- 
tremely painful malady, from which he had 
suffered for years, and which sufferings. 
though at times intense, were always borne 
with such meekness and patience, as to be 
very touching to those who had the great pri- 
vilege of waiting on him. 

Seventh month 23d, 1850. “The language 
of my soul for many days has been, ¢O! “Lord 
show me a token for good !’ yet I am able daily 
to trust and to feel a quiet hope.—I hope it is 
not presumptuous in me, but I cannot think 
that my soul will be gathered with the 
wicked,” 

The night of the 30th, was a time of great 
Suffering; and in the course of it, he prayed 
fervently for the forgiveness of all his sins, 
and to be washed white in the blood of the 
Lamb immaculate. 

Ninth month 25th. He gave thanks for all 
the Lord’s mercies, for the severe, as well as 
for the mitigations and alleviations, and said 
emphatically,— I thank thee, O God, for 
faith to believe, that thou wilt perfect all that 
concerneth me.” 

The 27th, was a memorable day ; his heart 


condition of the world, beheld in vision by the | being filled to overflowing with thanksgiving 
prophet, he, personating the Most High, utter-|and love. In the evening he remarked,—* It 
ed the language—'They shall not hurt nor| is one thing to believe, (1 have always been a 
destroy in all my holy mountain ; for the earth | believer,) but to believe and to receive is an-| 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as| other thing; and this has been my portion this 
the waters cover the sea, “And in that day] day, indeed, for the last few days ;” adding 
there shall be a root of Jesse, which shall | with tears, ‘ these are not tears of’ sorrow, but 
stand for an ensign of the people; to it|of joy.” Then after a very severe paroxysm 
shall the Gentiles seek, and his rest shall be| of pain, he returned thanks for its abatement, 


glorious.” and said, it would be of mere mercy that he| 
May it be our united engagement so to live|**a poor nothing,” should be saved, but twice 
in conformity with the spirit of the Gospel—| expressed his belief that he should be permit- 


so to labour in our separate allotments, in the|ted to enter the pearl gates. 


cause of our Holy Redeemer, as to hasten the 
coming of this happy day—that at the solemn 
close of life, when called to account for the 
occupancy of the talents committed to us, we 





He also said, 
most impressively, that no part of this illness, 
from first to last, would he have foregone ; so 
much had it been blessed to him, 

The next day, in a letter he addressed a 








may be favoured to receive the answer of! beloved niece as follows:—* Although like| 


indeed my utter worthlessness ; yet to my un. 
speakable relief, 1 have found strong consola- 
tion in being enabled to cast. myself down 
before my blessed Saviour, as a poor sinner, 
relying solely and entirely upon his infinite 
mercy, even to such as] am! Yes my dear 
M. this is my sole reliance,—on His atone. 
ment, and in his having so loved us, as to give 
himself for us, a sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world—by his stripes we are healed. 
It is indeed a blessed privilege to be permitted 
to look upon Him who was lifted up, as was 
the brazen serpent of old, and to be healed, 
But I fear I am running on too far; suffice it 
to say, that during the most part of my illness, 
I have been sustained by a secret, humble 
hope, more or less bright, that my gracious 
Lord will, in his own good time, perfect that 
which concerneth me, and that I shall, in the 
end, be permitted to enter that city, none of 
the inhabitants of which can say, | am sick !” 

On the 30th, he said, what a blessing he 
considered it, to have lived to ascribe praises 
to the Most High. He one day desired to 
have the account of Job Thomas read, which 
affected him much, and he exclaimed, “ Is it 
possible,—can it be possible that 1 should be 
made a partaker of the least measure of such 
joy? It seems strange and wonderful ; but I 
feel a confidence—a_ holy confidence—that 
through the same salvation and loving-kind- 
ness, (seeing that all is unbounded love and 
mercy,) it will be extended even to me/” In 
the evening he instructively addressed his 
sons, expressing his firm conviction of the 
truth of Christianity, and that there is no hap- 
piness on earth at all equal to that which is 
obtained by daily seeking to do right. He 
said he had often mourned over his own defi- 
ciencies in bringing up his children, but he 
had endeavoured, by example and precept, to 
teach them the right way, which way they 
knew well, He expressed his strong desires 
that they would keep to the principles and 
practices of the Society of Friends, as he believ- 
ed their principles to be pure Christianity, and 
remarked, that there was this wide distinction 
between Friends and others, viz. : that Friends, 
when they kept to their principles, practically 
carried out Christianity, in doing whatever 
conscience dictated, abiding the consequences ; 
whilst others too often contented themselves 
with simply professing. Then referring to 


| himself, he said, that if it were not for a hum- 


ble hope and confidence in his Saviour, it 
would be a gloomy look out for him now: but, 
he continued, ** when I think that such an one 
as I, the smallest of the small, and having no- 
thing of my own to rest on, shall be permitted 
to enter into eternal glory, it is astonishing 
to contemplate. I feel a blessed hope and con- 
fidence, which is as an anchor to the soul. 
The most eminent and useful Christian, and 
indeed all Christians come at last to confess 
their entire dependence on Christ.” 

The next evening, Tenth month 9th, he re- 
tired to bed in great debility, and was never 
after able to leave it. 

Tenth month 13th, he prayed thus,— Oh! 
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THE FRIEND. 


Lord, we reverently desire to give thee thanks | only know how rich a store of joy and bless- place where we 


for the mercies of the past night, and to ask | ing, was awaiting them, how earnestly would 
thee to continue thy goodness and thy support; | they seek after so great a prize. Life, after | 
and especially for me, that thou wouldst keep | this, seemed to have changed its aspect, and | 





| consolatory power. 





need all its supporting and 
If sickness does not lead 
us to piety, sympathy, charity, and watchful- 
ness, it is a lesson which has failed in its 


me near to thyself, in thy fear and in thy pre-| become much more enjoyable; all his usual | great purpose.—Charles Brooks, 


sence, that I may in no degree fall away from | occupations, under the influence of this change 
thee. This be thou pleased to do, for the|of heart, became sources of pleasure before 
sake of my blessed Saviour, on whose atoning| unknown. In concluding this relation, he 
sacrifice I do believingly rely.” strongly recommended the practice of retiring 
The next day he referred to the text, “ Eye | for a short time each day for meditation, and 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have|to seek after Divine grace; for although at 
entered into the heart of man, the things which | first it might seem to be of little avail, yet, if 
God hath prepared for them that love him ;” | persevered in, it would prove in the end, to be 
and said, “I do believe, I do trust, that I love | time most profitably spent. 
my Lord, my God and Saviour, and | have a} Eleventh month 8th, he expressed how 
comfortable hope of being permitted to par-|sweet he found it, when, after having seemed 
take of these good things—of entering on the | for a few hours, in some degree, as it were, 
purchased possession, without the least claim, | alienated from his soul’s Beloved, to be again 
without any right, but from pure unmixed | made sensible that he belonged to Christ; that 


mercy—all from pure mercy !” 

On the 18th, he much enjoyed the company 
of some of his friends, After they had left, 
with tears he supplicated,—* Holy Father! for 
ever hallowed be thy name! Permit me to 
give thee thanks for all thy tender mercies, 
which are new every morning, and for the en- 
joyment of social intercourse; but oh! God, 
suffer not that either height, or depth, or any 
other creature, cause me to fall from thee, my 
only help.” 

On the 21st, about one in the morning, he 
poured forth his soul in prayer and thanks- 
giving, uttering these words, with many more, 
—*QOh! Lord, suffer me not to rest in the 
many outward consolations and kindnesses of 
which I partake, but that all may be received 
with thankfulness, as from thine all-bountiful 
hand. In thine infinite loving-kindness and 
tender mercy, be pleased so to lead and guide 
us in time, that we may be united together and | 
blessed forever in eternity. Oh! Lord, grant | 
our petition, if it please thee, for the sake of 
our dear and blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, to 
whom and to thee oh! God, through the Holy | 
Spirit, be ascribed honour and glory, thanks- | 
giving and praise, both now and forever. 
Amen and amen.” 

First-day evening, 27th, he gave thanks for 
the belief that for him there was a mansion | 
prepared, through Him who “endured the 
contradiction of sinners against Himself.” 
He then supplicated for his family, and later 
in the evening, he gave them a very interest- | 
ing account of his early religious experience. | 
He had been in a careless, indifferent state | 
till about the 20th year of his age, when the | 
death of a beloved uncle, and some other cir- 
cumstances, brought him into a thoughtful | 
condition of mind, and he was induced to de- 
vote a portion of each evening to retirement 
before the Lord. For some time he seemed 
to wait in vain, and was much tried by wan- 
dering thoughts; still his soul hungered and 


he was one of the little flock of whom it was 
said, that it was the Father’s good pleasure to 
give them the kingdom. After putting up 
some petitions, he added, ‘For thou art my 
Rock and Refuge, my Strong Tower, in 
whom I trust, and who I humbly hope, yea, 
J believe will be with me to the end,” 

His bodily debility was so great, that he 
could not turn in bed without much suffering ; 
after accomplishing this, on the 18th, he pray- 
ed for support in his weakness, and that the 
Lord would pity his poor creature, &c. Soon 
after which he said, ‘*Oh, how sweet is the 
consolation which I feel! how delightful is this 
rest !” pouring forth thanksgiving for his many 
mercies, and especially for the alleviation of 
his severe pain. 

Twelfth month 3rd, he gave thanks for a 
renewed sense of the Lord’s goodness, saying 
that though he was very far from anything 
like boasting, yet he was, at that time enjoy- 
ing great comlort; his cup was full and run- 
ning over. 

Twelfth month 6th. He prayed that He 
who had done so much for him, would not 
forsake him; soon after which, he said he felt 
an undoubted evidence that the Lord was 
near, and his Arm underneath. 

Twelfth month 7th. His breathing becom- 
ing exceedingly laborious, he prayed for relief, 


if consistent with the Divine will, and this 
About noon he | 
| said that, from the recent touches of the love 


relief was mercifully granted. 


of God, he thought he was justified in believ- 
ing that he was His, and in casting all his 
cares upon Him. Soon after, speaking of his 
approaching end, he said, “as to how near or 


leave, and throw myself on my dear Re- 
deemer.”’ 

He took a most tender and affectionate 
leave of his dear wife and family, and soon 
afterwards, without any bodily or mental con- 
flict, his spirit was, we reverently believe, 


thirsted after righteousness, and he persevered | permitted to enter those pearl gates toward 


in waiting on the Lord, until one evening, 
such a flood of Divine grace was poured upon 


which his hopes had been so long directed, 
and to join that blessed vompany of the just 


him, that he was quite overpowered, and even |of all generations, who forever celebrate the 


in relating it, he could not restrain his deep 
emotion at the remembrance of this heavenly 
visitation. The happiness which he experi- 
enced was so fur beyond anything that he had 


praises of the Lamb. 


SS 


Sickness teaches that preparation for death 





before partaken of, that he thought did people 


| must be made during health. Instead of ac- 
iquiring religion on a sick bed, that is the 


how distant it may be, I cannot tell, that 1) 





Selected. 
THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 


Each at the dawn uprears its dewy chalice, 
Breathing forth incense to the early morning— 
Gems that make bright the lone sequester’d valleys, 
The woodland green, and silent glen adorning ! 
God said ‘ Let there be light,’ and lo! creation 
Shone forth with smiles, emparadised and fair : 
Then man had Eden for a habitation, 
And ye, bright children of the spring, were there ! 
* * * * . 


Ye speak with silent eloquence: your voices 

Come to the soul with accents breathing lowly, 
To tell how virtue gladdens and rejoices, 

And stirs the heart with feelings pure and holy! 
Meekly ye tell an emblematic story 

Of the Creator’s love, with pathos true, 
For Solomon, with all his regal glory, 

Was ne’er array’d so fair as one of you ! 


Ay! ye have lessons for the wise, revealing 

Much solemn truth that wakes sublime emotion ; 
And wisdom, gazing, still grows wiser, feeling 

How much ye bring of worship and devotion, 
For who may look upon you smiling sweetly, 

Or who with thoughtful gaze your beauties scan, 
Nor see on every leat, inscribed most meetly, 

A living moral unto sinful man? 


Ye neither toil nor spin, yet God hath made you 
More to be loved than all that art can render: 
In nature’s silken robes he hath array’d you, 
And ye are clad with more than queenly splendour ! 
More bright ye are when, by the shining river, 
Ye offer to the sky your mild perfume, 
Than aught that art can boast or bring—than ever 
Were richest fabrics of the Indian loom u 


Ye come to mingle in the dreams of childhood 
That o’er the soul to mem'ry’s shrine are stealing— 
Ye tell of joys by fountain, mead, and wildwood, 
The hallow’d scenes of life’s glad morn revealing ! 
With thankful joy we feel the precious pleasures 
‘That flow from him who is all-wise and good: 
And you, yo gentle, sinless things, are treasures 
That win our love and wake vur gratitude. 
Aurora. 
—_ 


Por ‘* The Friend."’ 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


(Continued from page 349.) 


On First-day, the 5th of Second month, 
1804, William Jackson attended the meetings 
at New Castle. He notes, “ Nothing to say 
in either,—believe some were disappointed.” 
On Second and Third-days he visited a few 
families. On these two days he says there 
were the “clearest hard frosts” he had seen 
in Europe. On Second-day, he wrote to his 
wife, “Through mercy I am favoured with 
increasingly better health, than in months 
past. In these seaport towns, there is an 
abundance of the militia. They seem to have 
strong confidence in the arm of flesh, and their 
king. What the end will be, no mortal knows, 
An humble trust in God keeps the mind in 
more quiet than all their defence. I have felt 
no anxiety on my own account.” 

“Close, deep, depressing exercises atiend 
my wading along in these counties, arising 
| from various causes: very much from the state 
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of fulness, indulgence, and ease in the profes- 
sors of the Truth. As Mary Peisley said re- 
specting the English army landing in Phila- 
delphia,* that they brought a cloud of dark- 
ness with them, so I think respecting the 
[parts of the] coast where these troops are 
stationed, 








t 


of priests preach it up for the Gospel, 





THE FRIEND. 


On Seventh-day, rode to Staindrop,—attend- 
ed their meeting on First-day, the 12th, and 
slept at John Applegarth’s. He lived ona 
rented farm, and has been a great sufferer on 
account of tithes,—[having] taken from him 
to the amount of 40 and 60 pounds a year. 


The confidence of the people is}|On Second-day, I was at Cotherstone meet- 
too much in fleshly arms, and the multitude} ing. 
Not-|I thought in the meeting, if I had been a me- 


Sat silent, and it was instructive to me. 


withstanding it has been thus a sinking time/|thodist, I could have preached to them, and 
with me, yet the Word has gone forth at times | that some of them would have liked it better 


as a flame, and the house of Esau has been as|than silence. 


stubble.” 


But as I was not, I could say 


nothing. I was told after meeting, that seve- 


“It is truly acceptable to hear so agreeable | sal [persons present] were of that description. 
an account as thou hadst to give of Friends,}On Third-day, was at Staindrop week-day 


and your Yearly Meeting. Also that there 
are some amongst the worthies in Israel, who 
bear me in remembrance, notwithstanding I 
am so far separated from them in a strange 
land, in which | often tremble in fear of my 
best life. Yet no devouring thing has as yet 
been suffered to swallow me up, and I hope 
never will, although at times it seems as if an 
hair’s breadth more, and I am gone. Yet [it 
is] stayed, And so it is!—we fight through 
this scene of affliction. ‘ Why sayest thou O 
Jacob, and speakest O Israel, saying, my way 
is hid from the Lord, and my judgment is 
passed over from my God. Hast thou not 
known, hast thou not heard, that the everlast- | 
ing God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary. There 
is no searching of his understanding : he giveth 
power to the faint, and to them that have no 
might, he increaseth strength.’ 

‘“* We are not to live by one another. There 
is but Ong, and he remains to be a never-fail- 
ing support,—or I should have sunk long ago, | 


or ere this day. My soul may ever gratefully | den 18 miles after meeting. 


acknowledge his adorable condescension to 
so poor an one as] am. I am ready to think 
sometimes at some places, that the Spouse, the | 


meeting, which was, I hope, strengthening and 
encouraging to some there. I was led to 
speak to those who were of the earth and 
earthly-minded,—living in a dry, formal state, 
and as it were, without God in the world. I 
rode to Darlington, and slept at my former 
quarters. On Fourth-day, visited some fami- 
lies, On Fifth-day, attended their week-day 
meeting, in which I was mercifully favoured 
in a good degree to relieve my mind, for they 
were in a sad state, wrangling and conten- 
tious, ‘Two family visits in the evening ;— 
but where people won’t receive, there is little 
relief to be had. On Sixth-day, rode to Jona- 
than Taylor’s; Seventh-day, was at Boroughby 
meeting ; rode to Helmsley, to Simon Huchi- 
son’s, Was at meeting there on First-day, 
but the people were disappointed, and seemed 
as if they could hardly be satisfied with its 
being silent. Rode to Kirby Moorside ; Sec- 
ond-day, at meeting there. On Third-day, 
was at Pickering Monthly Meeting. Slept at 
John Roundtree’s, at Scarborough, having rid- 
I was taken with 
much pain, and was very unwell, so as to be 
obliged to take a carriage the last ten miles. 
The disorder abated before I went to bed, and 





Bride, the Lamb’s wife, is departing from | 
hence, because of the forsaking, &c. May 7 
be cherished on our western shore. I am as-| 


sured, he [the Lamb] will never forsake those | their week-day meeting, I felt incapacitated | 
Herein it is| for the service of the meeting, and sat silent.” 


who do not first forsake him, 
that the desolation follows the forsaking Him, 
‘ because iniquity abounds, the love of many 
waxeth cold.’ 

“I do not look for great things, and 
therefore made content, I feel alone in 
midst of company. 


am | 
the | and pleasures of the world, was seized with a 
I not only think of the) violent illness that proved mortal to her. In 


I slept pretty well,—but was so weakened by 
it, that I felt but feeble and fuint the next day. 
Though [ sat with Friends at Scarborough, 


(To be continued.) 


a 


«A young woman delighting in the finery 


prophet’s expressions, when he exclaimed, ‘ O | the time of her sickness she fell into great dis- 


my leanness, my leanness,’ but experience 
something thereol.” 

On Fourth-day, the 8th of Second month, 
William Jackson attended the meeting at New 
Castle again, and had ‘ some remarks to make 
to them at the close.’ On Fifth-day, he says, 
** Rode to Bishop Aukland, and slept at Joseph 
Morris’s. Had a meeting there on Sixth-day. 
[There are] four or five members, and a num- 
ber of others, who at times come in, and set | 
with them, It seemed a lonesome sitting for 
a considerable time, but at length an opening 
presented to stand up with. [It was] but a 
word or two, but by keeping in the patience, 
and attending to the gentle opening, I was 
enlarged amongst them to my admiration, 


Ce 


tress of soul, bitterly bewailing the want of 
that inward peace which makes a death-bed 
leasy to the righteous. After several days 
languishing, a little consolation appeared, 
after this manner, She was some hours in a 
kind of trance; she apprehended she was 
brought into a place where Christ was; to 
whom, could she but deliver her petition, she 
hoped to be relieved. But her endeavours in- 
creased her pain; for as she pressed to deliver 
it, He turned His back upon her, and would 
not so much as look towards her, But that 
which added to her surrow was, that she be- 
held others admitted. However, she gave not 
over importuning him ; and when almost ready 
to faint and her hope to sink, he turned one 





* Braddock’s. i 


side of his face towards her, and reached forth 
his hand and received her request; at which 





her troubled soul found immediate consolation, 
Turning to those about her, she repeated what 
had befallen her; adding, bring me my new 
clothes, take off the lace and finery. And 
charged her relations not to deck and adorn 
themselves after the manner of the world, for 
that the Lord Jesus whom she had seen ap. 
peared to her in the likeness of a plain coun- 
tryman, without any trimming or ornament 
whatever; and that his servants ought to be 
like him.”—.No Cross No Crown, 





“The providence of God may be imperfect- 
ly illustrated, by a piece of golden embroidery, 
The Christian has for his study, only the 
wrong side of it in this life. He sees its shin- 
ing threads—attempts to follow them—but 
they are lost in intricate windings, or pass 
through wholly to the other side, Notwith- 
standing, however, the impossibility of follow- 
ing the threads in the filling, he is able to see 
the outline of the figures so distinctly as to 
assure himself of the transcendent skill and 
beauty both of the design and execution. And 
of these he will be, in the highest and most 
perfect sense satisfied, when he awakes in 
heaven, to study and admire the right side of 
it. He will then see how every golden thread 
in the tissue of Providence was an essential, 
though minute part of a perfect whole! And 
how, if one thread were wanting, it would mar 
the exquisite perfection of the whole piece.” — 
C. Colton, 


oe 


ANTS OF BUSINESS. 


Nothing is more interesting than to see an 
army of ants engaged in divesting a tree of 
its foliage. In doing so, they manifest an in- 
tuitive system and order which is truly sur- 
prising. A regular file is continually ascend- 
ing on one side of the trunk, while another is 
descending on the opposite side, each one of 
the ants bearing a piece of a leaf of the size of 
a sixpence in his mouth. A large number 
appear to be stationed among the upper 
branches, for the sole purpose of biting off the 
stems of the leaves, and thus causing them to 
fall to the ground. At the foot of the tree is 


|another department, whose business is evi- 
i dently that of cutting the fallen leaves into 


small pieces for transportation. A long pro- 
cession is kept constantly marching, laden 
with leaves. Mr. Kidder states, that some 
years ago the ants entered one of the convents 
at Maranham, which not only devoured the 
drapery of the altars, but also descended into 
the graves beneath the floor, and brought up 
several small pieces of linen from the shrouds 
of the dead; for this offence the friars com- 
menced an ecclesiastical prosecution, the result 
of which, however, we did not ascertain. Mr. 
Southey says, in relation to these destructive 
insects, “ that having been convicted in a simi- 
lar suit at the Franciscan convent at Avignon, 
they were not only excommunicated from the 
Roman Catholic Church, but were sentenced 
by the friars to make a removal within three 
days, to a place assigned them in the centre 
of the earth, The canonical account gravely 
adds that the ants obeyed, and carried away 
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all their young and all their stores.”"—Para ; 
Scenes and Adventures on the Banks of the 
Amazon, 


eee 


“ « Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth.’ 
This solemn call seems to fill the mind with 
a peculiar awe, and prepare it for attention to 
the most important truths, The same call is 
yet extended to us, in this generation. Be in- 
structed O my people, is the voice of the 
Father of Mercies, ‘To hear the words of in- 
struction, we must withdraw from the allur- 
ing pleasures of a sinful world, come out of 
Babylon, and partake not of her idolatries ; 
for though the visitation of the Most High is 
extended to all mankind, that all may repent 
and live, yet the first command is, ‘ Cease to 
do evil,’ and then we shall be instructed how 
‘to do well.’ In the hour of cool meditation, 
how frequently do we hear the soft whisper of 
conscience, not only condemning the evil and 
leading us to repentance, but pointing out to 
us the way by which we may arrive at happi- 
ness and glory. Inward retirement helps to 
show us ourselves ; the weakness and poverty 
of our situation, and the necessity of receiving | 
strength and consolation from Him, who can re- 
move all difficulties, and is ‘ As the shadow of 
a great rock, in a weary land.’ How earnest, 
then, should be our endeavours to make God | 
our friend! How necessary is it for us to re- 
tire inward, that we may hear and receive | 
with deep attention the voice of instruction, 
knowing that it is only by obedience that we | 
can inherit the promise. But let us not de- 
ceive ourselves with vain imaginations, and | 
think that a form of godliness will serve with- 
out the power. ‘ My son give me thine heart,’ 
is the call to each individual. It is not a par- 
tial obedience with respect to moral rectitude, 
that will do for us; but the obedience that is | 
by faith: for without faith no man can please} 
God. If we would be heirs of the kingdom, 
we must be disciples of Christ. Self-righte- 
ousness must be brought low. All pride must 
be laid in the dust; all high-mindedness be 
done away. We must learn meekness and} 
humility of heart, and set as at the footstool | 
of Jesus, waiting for the gracious words that 
proceed out of his mouth.” 


—=<_>— 


‘When God blasts at once the confidence | 
of our expectations, when a sickly wind is| 
permitted to pass over our luxuriant hopes, | 
and they are gone,—then the sinews of our 
presumptuousness are cut in a moment; and 
what volumes failed to teach, is enstamped 
forever on the mind, by one short, probing 
lesson of personal suffering.” 


a 


From pride nothing can be gained, but 
everything lost. All blessings are conferred 





upon the humble; but they will all wither 
in the hands of the proud, 


ee 


He who does not prevent a wrong when it 
is in his power, is equally criminal with him 
who commits it, and will be esteemed accord- 
ingly. 
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The increasing disposition to make the An- 
niversary of the Declaration of American| 
Independence, a day of riotous dissipation, 
must be cause of regret to all thoughtful reli- 
gious citizens, Until within a few years past, | 
those dispositions received no countenance 
from our city authorities. The Mayor’s Pro- 
clamation against fire-works and the use of 
firearms in the city, came as regularly as the 
Fourth itself; and those who were ambitious 
of joining in the celebration, mostly resorted 
to the villages and taverns in the neighbour- 
ing country, leaving the city itself almost a| 
solitude, till nightfall brought back the wearied, 
if not intoxicated frolickers. But all this is} 
changed. ‘The city itself is now the chief of, 
frolickers. The guardians of the public peace 
are on that day the great exciters of public} 
tumult, and the fire-arms and fire-works of| 
the City Councils encourage all classes who} 
are disposed to use them, to set off rockets, 
and throw crackers as they may choose, and 
to fire guns and pistols in our midst, without! 
regard to the danger which the lives and pro-| 
perty of the citizens are subjected to. One of 
our papers states that the largest fire which} 
has occurred in Boston for twenty years, de-| 
stroying on the 10th instant, great part of 
fifty buildings, “was caused by the careless! 
use of fire crackers,” during which “ some} 
deaths occurred.” Were our city set on fire| 
in several places at the same time, which is 
quite possible from the thoughtless use of pow- 
der, it might be beyond human efforts to pre- 
vent its being laid in ashes, Besides this, the! 
continual roar of crackers and firearms is a} 
great annoyance of the citizens, especially of 
the sick, and invalids, and nervous persons, 


We see by the public newspapers, that 
twenty-seven hundred dollars were expended | 
in these foolish and dangerous exhibitions, | 
How much good might have been done with | 
the money that has latterly been squandered | 
by our city authorities, in these and other) 
vain and idle parades! It would have erected | 
public baths sufficient for the accommodation, 
at a merely nominal cost, of our whole labour- | 
ing population. It would have converted| 
Lemon Hill into one of the most beautiful of | 
Parks for the innocent recreation and health- 
ful enjoyment of the people. Entrusted to the 
hands of benevolent and religious men, it might 
have been rendered a fund productive of good 
through future generations, to the sick and 
the destitute, instead of being wasted in a 
transient blaze, ending in smoke, or in the 
noise of drums and military salutes. 

We mourn over these indications of change 
in the character of our city, and lift our voice 
against this misapplication of the moneys con- 
tributed by the citizens for the support of gov- 
ernment, and the maintenance of peace and 
good order. | 

That our readers may see that we do not 
exaggerate the evils of which we complain, and 
which are increasing in all our large cities, | 








we reprint from the Daily Ledger the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

“ Accidents from Carelvssness.—The num- 
ber of accidents over the country, causing 
deaths and irreparable injuries, which occurred 
during the celebration, on Monday last, of the 
National Anniversary, is almost incredible. 
Probably one hundred lives have been lost by 
practices which, in a well-governed commu- 
nity, are usually deemed criminal ; but which, 
occurring on the National celebration, are al- 
lowed with the most perfect license and impu- 
nity. Individuals are shot through the head, 
limbs are torn from persons’ bodies, houses 
are fired, and persons burnt to death, and all 
this amount of mischief is occasioned by what 
is horridly, facetiously called ‘sport.’ The 
public, while it almost universally laments the 
evil, indifferently looks on and takes no active 
measures to suppress it. A published list of 
all the accidents which happened on Monday 
last, from fire-works, firearms, fire crackers, 
and other ingenious but devilish devices for 
producing mischief, would present a lament- 
able picture of the folly and recklessness of 
individuals ; and the injustice done might well 
induce a reflecting mind to seriously consider 
whether a celebration, which is observed in 
this deplorable manner, is not a villainous 
desecration of Independence Day.” 


“ Accidents of the Celebration.—As usual, on the 
recurrence of our National holiday, numerous instances 
have occurred, from the incautious use of firearms. 

“One of the Spring Garden watch, had his right 
hand shockingly mutilated by the explosion of a can- 
nister of powder, while in the act of discharging a 
small cannon, for the amusement of his children. His 
whole hand was blown away, except the thumb. 

“ A lad of fourteen, had his left hand shattered by 
the bursting of a pistol. His injury was attended te 
at the Penn. Hospital. 

“ A lad of fifteen, whose thumb was lacerated by 
the premature discharge of a pistol, was also admitted 
into the Penn. Hospital. 

“ Another, aged fifteen, had his left hand shattered 
by the explosion of a pistol. ‘Taken to the hospital. 

“ A lad living in Bonsal street, had one of his hands 
shattered, by a similar accident; and several other 
cases, in which young lads were maimed for life, 
were attended to by physicians in varivus parts of 
the city and county. 

“A young man had his eye seriously injured by 
the discharge of a pistul. He had snapped the weap. 
on, but it holding fire, he incautiously raised its muz. 
zle, when the load took effect in his eye.” 

“A most serious accident occurred in Fifth street 
above Poplar street, to a lad about ten years of age. 
This youth was returning home with ten chasers and 
a pack of fire crackers in his pocket, and, as he ap- 
proached his residence, he placed a piece of lighted 
punk in the pocket containing the fire-works, for use 
in the evening. ‘This combustible article had scarce. 
ly been placed there, before the fire-works were ignited 
and the clothes caught fire. ‘I'wo or three persons 
observing the terrible situation of the youth, hastened 
to his assistance; but aid was ineffectual un'il after 
his legs, body and hands, were burned in the most 
shocking manner. He was immediately carried 
home, where Drs. Griffith and Fussel attended him; 
bat his injuries were of such a serious character, that 
his life is despaired of. 

“ Another lad in the same vicinity, had one of the 
fingers of his right hand blown entirely off, on Mon- 
day, by the premature discharge of a pistol. His suf- 
ferings during the afternoon and night, were severe 
in the extreme.” 

“ One Day's Mischief in New York—The New York 
papers are filled with the losses of life and injuries oc- 


| casioned in celebrating the National Anniversary. 


The following is a suminary of the lamentable list :— 
“Seventeen persons drowned by the falling of a 
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slip; three Germans severely injured by the explosion 
of gunpowder, which they were carelessly using, and 
house set on fire; a child shot and killed by a ball 
from a pistol, which a careless boy had put into his 
death-dealing device to ‘make it crack louder; a 
young man’s right arm torn off by a pistol accident- 
ally discharged near him ; another child shot through 
the head with slugs; a man’s face torn off by the 
bursting of a pistol in his own hands, and of course 
has only his own folly to blame for his disfigurement ; 
a black man shot in the abdomen and dangerously 
wounded, by a gun in the hands of a careless person ; 
a physician severely wounded from the same cause ; 
several hands shattered ; several faces torn; and fifleen 
fires from fire crackers,” 


“The Anniversary in Baltimore.—The Baltimore 





papers of yesterday contain the doings of the 4th in 
that city, which are, in brief, as follows :— 

“One young German died from drinking too much 
cold water, with too much rum in it ; four sailors badly 
beaten by hackmen; an attack on a Sabbath School 
by rowdies, who insulted and abused the ladies and 
scholars, and attacked the male teachers and several 
other gentlemen, a number of whom were seriously 
hort ; a lady set on fire and badly burnt by a rocket, 
which entered the window at which she was sitting ; 
a woman, named Regan, stabbed with a pair of shears 
by some rowdies in a fight, doubtful if she will reco- 
ver ; several fires from reckless use of gunpowder ; 
several persons badly wounded, and one killed, from 
same canse; and a great many fights.” 


The Daily News says: 


“During the celebration of the National anniver- 
sary at Two Rivers, Wisconsin, some thirty or forty 
cartridges, prepared for a six-pounder, exploded, dread. 
fully burning sixteen boys who were standing near 
the gun. It was thought six of them would die, and 
all were in a deplorable condition.” 


“ A very destructive fire occurred in Niles, Mich., 
3d inst. It originated from fire-works used in cele- 
brating the Fourth, on that evening, and before it could 
be stayed, destroyed sixteen buildings. ‘The fire was 
in the most business part of the village.” —Mass. Spy. 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 352.) 


“ Fifth-day Morning, Fifth month 27th, 
continued.—The next and last minute of the 
Meeting for Sufferings embraced a Report | 
from the committee of that meeting, entrusted 
to watch against enactments of the Legislature 
likely to affect Friends, stating that a petition 
had been presented to the House of Commons, 
on behalf of the Society, against the Militia 
Bill. This step was warmly approved by 
the meeting.” ‘It was concluded this meet- 
ing ought not to rest satisfied with what had 
been done, and well done, by its representa- 
tive committee ; but that it was the religious 
duty of this meeting, in its own name, to pre- 
sent another petition to the House of Commons 
against the said bill. A committee was there- 
fore nominated to prepare said petition, and 
bring it to our next sitting, and in a form ca- 
pable of having appended the signatures of 
representatives from all quarters.” 





“* Agreed to adjourn till to-morrow morning 
at ten o'clock.” 

“ Sizth-day Morning, Fifth month 28th.— 
The list of correspondents -was read over, 
prefaced, as usual, with the minute of the 
Yearly Meeting in reference to the character 
and qualifications of those eligible for this 
service,” 

“The Committee appointed yesterday to 
prepare a petition, to be presented to the 
House of Commons against the Militia Bill, 
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brought in a draft of the same. It was first 
read as a whole, and then in paragraphs; and 
though a number of alterations were suggest- 
ed, they did not appear to be improvements, 
and the petition was finally adopted, pretty 
much, if not entirely, in the shape in which 
the Committee introduced it.” 

“The meeting proceeded with reading the 
Minute of 1848, setting apart a Committee to 
consider of preparing an Epistle to Friends on 
the American continent, which Committee pro- 
duced a brief Report, to the effect that they 
were willing yet longer to remain under the 
burden of their appointment, if the meeting 
thought fit to allow them to do so. To this 
the meeting assented, and the Friends were 
continued accordingly. The names of those 
originally on this appointment, together with 
others subsequently added, were read over, 
and a Friend proposed the further addition of 
another name, but this being objected to, and 
himself declining, the addition was not made. 

** At an early sitting, as has been mention- 
ed, when the Foreign Epistles came to be 
read, there had not been any received from 
Baltimore. An Epistle from that Yearly 
Meeting having come to hand to-day, it was 
now read, A Sub-committee had been ap- 
pointed to prepare an Epistle to Friends there, 
notwithstanding they had not one to reply to, 
and this had been done; but it was referred to 
said Committee to acknowledge the receipt of 
that now read, either in a postscript or other- 
wise. 

“The replies to the Epistles from the seve- 
ral Yearly Meetings were then produced, and 
first that to Ireland was read. The rest were 
all afterwards read and signed by the clerk 
on the meeting’s behalf, with little or no alter- 
ation, except that the one to Philadelphia, from 
appearing to require more correction than 
could satisfactorily be made in the meeting at 
large, was again given in charge to the Sub- 
committee which prepared it.” 

“It was agreed to adjourn till six o’clock 
this evening. 

“ Sixth day Evening.—Soon after assem- 
bling, a Friend was engaged in solemn suppli- 
cation, The first business was the reading 
again of the Epistle to Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, in consequence of some alteration required 
to be made by the receipt of their epistle since 
the answer was drawn up. The correction 
made upon that to Philadelphia was also read, 
and both epistles passed. 

“Notice was sent in from the women 
Friends that they had nearly completed the 
business of their Yearly Meeting; and men- 
tioning that they had been enabled to transact 
the same in much love and harmony. Such 
notice it has not been customary to record; 
but it appearing to some Friends desirable that 
this should be done, it was entered on the 
minutes accordingly. 

“ After disposing of a variety of matters of 
routine, the General Epistle was read by Jo- 
siah Forster. So general, indeed, it may be 
said so entire, was the satisfaction which was 
felt with the document, that it was judged un- 
desirable to read it a second time. It was 
therefore adopted at once, and signed on behalf 
of the meeting by the Clerk.” 


“A number of Friends had to express the 
thankfulness they felt for the evidences of 
Divine favour which had been vouchsafed, 
since we had been together, and ‘ unto Him 
that is able to keep us from falling, and to 
present us faultless before the presence of his 
glory with exceeding joy to the only wise 
God our Saviour,’ was rendered all the praise, 

“The Clerk then framed and read the clos. 
ing minute, embodying, in substance, what 
had just been uttered; and stating the inten. 
tion to meet at the same time another year, if 
the Lord permit. A deeply solemn pause 
ensued, and the meeting separated.” 

The above account is condensed from the 
“ British Friend.” 


WANTED 


A Teacher in the Classical Department of 
Friends’ Select School in this city. Apply to 
Thomas Kimber, No. 50 North Fourth street ; 
Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 North Tenth 
street; Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 South 
Fourth street. 





Dizp, on the 7th inst., Hannan Mau te, in the 47th 
year of her age; a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 





, at his late residence, Germantown, Pa., on 
the 8th inst., in the 90th year of his age, ABRAnAM 
Keyser, an esteemed member of Germantown parti- 
cular and Frankford Monthly Meeting. Having been 
convinced of the Truth about the 25th year of his 
age, he was admitted upon his application into mem- 
bership with the religious Society of Friends, and 
stood firm through many vicissitudes therein, to the 
testimonies of Truth as professed by them. He was 
particularly exemplary on the subject of plainness, in 
which we believe his example is worthy of imitation. 
When returning from his Monthly Meeting ten days 
before his death, he said it was the last he should at- 
tend ; and while there requested to be released from 
the station of correspondent, which he had held for 
more than 20 years, On the day of his death, these 
expressions were audibly made in the presence of 
several of his friends: _ nothing to spare, but 
feel no condemnation ;” which he repeated: also, “A 
comfortable assurance that all is well!’ A very short 
time before his close, he said, “I have no fear of 
death.” “ Lord, God, Almighty!” “ All is peace!” 
“I am going home; then will the end come,” “ All 
is well! allis well!” A blessed experience, of which 
none shall fail who continue faithful to the end. When 
in his 86th year, he penned the following: “I havea 
strong testimony to bear in favour of the attendance 
of all our religious meetings, held on what are called 
week-days. any and various are the difficulties and 
losses that those sustain that plead they cannot leave 
their temporal concerns on those days, but are not 
sensible of the Hand that permits them. If the disci- 
pline is established in best Wisdom, which I believe 
it is, that enjoins their attendance, then eventually no 
loss will be sustained, but rather a blessing, as I have 
experienced.” In allusion to the direction and pre- 
servation he had known in his business transactions, 
he notes in his memoranda: “I now fully believe, as 
I all along did when in business, in that portion of 
Scripture, ‘The manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal;’ yea, not only in spiritu- 
als, but in temporals also.” ‘I firmly believe, if we 
would be more humble and obedient, we should expe- 
rience ‘That a good man’s steps are all ordered of the 


Lord.’ ” 


—, on the 12th inst., of apoplexy, Mercy, relict 
of Charles Paxson, late of New London township, 
Chester county, Pa., in the 66th year of her age, @ 
member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
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